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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to trace the 
development of children's understanding of emotions between the ages 
of 4 and 12. Twenty-four children at each of five age groups (4, 6, 
8, 10, and 12), equally divided by sex, served as subjects. Three 
groups of tasks were administered: (1) the recognition of facial 
expressions from photographs, (2) the identification of target 
emotions contextualized in stories, and (3) the elicitation during 
conversation of children's accounts of situations which provoked 
emotions in themselves and in adults. Particularly emphasized were 
the differences in responses between the various age groups. The 
results maintained the grounding of emotion in the appraisal of 
situations and indicated that the understanding of situation 
increas^sd with the growth of experience in children. The study 
suggests that, if the development in children's understanding of 
emotion as an organized construct is to be investigated seriously, 
both their knowledge of situational factors and of internal 
psychological factors should be considered jointly to ascertain if 
and how these factors change with age and how they interact. (DST) 
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• THS 9£V£L0?:ia".'T OF TKS YOUNG C^"ILD'S RF ^R£SE.T?A?ION OF 2'IOTION 
Alc:s of p roject 

The taain ain was to trace the devclop'.i<?nt of children's understanding of 
emotions between the ^^^os of A and 12. It arose out of a need to Investigate 
further an apparent finding of an earlier piece of research (Shields L Duveen» 
forthcoralng) which shoved that when questioned about hunian eactlon 3 and 4 year 
old children did not distinguish sad and angry feelings very well, though they 
could unanlsiously Identify happiness- Ai.^ef and sadness secced to be part of an 
'upset state' which wcs only bsglnnlng to differentiate clearly at 3. Just over 
a third of the children could not dlf f erentiace a dravn representation of an 
angry face, and labelled It sad- Tht2 sar;:e ag^ children, hovevcr, could easily 
distinguish beteoen sad and angry expressions when provided \^ith a lab^l. It 
was planned therefore to test a group of child subjects In both l?belUh;j £t\d 
comprehension tasks and to Include cross-caatchln^ of facial cxpresslor^ betvean 
different sex and different age of photographic subject- It eas also pl^^^^^'Cd to 
extend the age ran;^e upwards, testing at 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 to chart th'j 
development of the ability to read ccotlon in faces. In addition it was 
proposed to test children's ability to Identify emotions contextuall^ad In 
stories and to ask children about their ovn experience of each estotlou and their 
observational knowledge of the sace cnoclon In adults, and to consider their 
responses develop^aentally rroai 4 to 12- 

Metho d olog y 

Sample . It was Initially proposed to study 2^ chilaren, equal n'xr.bers of ^irls 
and boys at five ages, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12. This sanrple was enlarged for the 
photo-tasks to 32 for stetlstlcal reasons . All 160 children vers: diaw-n Erooi 
London schools and their father's occupatlcas cell within the Registrar 
General's Claaaea III & IV l*e. uppar and alddle working class. All children 
were fro^u Ea^li^ih spealcing hocies- In addition, 32 postgradur:te studants of th-2 
University of London participated In 3o.te of the photo-tasks - 

Areas of Invest igation. There were thres ailn groups of tasks: (a) the 
recognition of facial expressions fron photos-^P**s , (b) the identification of 
target emotions contextuallsed In stories and (c) the ellcitation during 
conversation of children's acco-znts of situations which provoked eooclons In 
themselves and In adults* The materials and procedures for each task will be 
Q icalt with when the tasks ctre described* 
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1. The RacogniCton o£ Facia l Exprosnlou In FhoUon raphs 



A set of 28 photogrc^pht: of sevva eraoi-ioriG posftd by four r.oicl:^, one PwH, 
one uoitaa, one boy and one £irl \:erc selected Croa 283 LaUcu by nachincj 
driven canera* Models posed the cxprtr>sions of happiaesG, f^daecs, fe:.r, 
anger, disgust, surprise, shana, contf-t.pt:, pride, boredoni, interes^t, 
jealousy snd neutrality and several r^^^t^'^ci'^^^P^i^* ^^-^^^^ enpcecs^ion vore 
taken of each codel. The ciodels were not actors or EVxiaD--tr£.lucJ fr.re 
puller c and v;ere responding to verbal rt^iCiC-zrts or pro'^pts. . A selection c? 
the 70 photoG considered by L\j investi^^ators; to beet ditiplcy t\v2 tari;ct 
eiaotiOHG \:-j'cc presented to a pc.nel of IC jvd£os clous ^^^'^^^ ^ li^'^ 
13 emotion tcrtrs and the judges v^eie as.hcd to select th£ tiosl r.p^'roprlr.'.o 
terxQ for each expression. Exprej.sionc of conte:^.pt, pride, boicdori, 
interest, jealousy and neutrality uere ditc^^idcd at this cLc.ee cithoi 
because agreed identification vos lor or because sets of photos for £ 
particular model \?ere incoi:plete. Exprecsions th^t were agreed upon veil 
by the judges uere retained and soue retc-hos were made; the final set of 
28 photos (seven expressions of each of four models,) V7as given to another 
group of 30 adults who selected the tcost appropriate term for each 
expression froa a list of seven emotion terms. Agreement of the judges 
V7as 76% over all expressions, ranginr. froa perfect agreeusnt on the h^^^ppy 
expressions to 59% agreesient on the expressions of anger. 

ii* Sub j acts 

As above. 

iii. Pr<^<^- 4y^5 

The children vere interviewed individur.lly ♦ They vcro told thct vc *iv< 
interested in finding out whether children could tell vh^t p^opU v^:re 
feeling by looking at their faces. Each child then perfou^ed four tank-^^. 
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Matching ; One set of seven photographs, posed by one of the four iTvodelf; (a 
man, a viomau, a hoy or a girl) V7as placed on the t^'ble in front of the 
child mid the aodol w.ig nrapod. The child was picLicntcd one by one v^ith a 
second set of identical photos and as-kcd to match them to thcj tabled j,et* 
As the luajority of children nu^Uched pr-rfectly, tho adults w.?ro. not askc-d 
to do this task, 

Lgbelling (Produ c tion) : The child vaa ashed 'What do you think G^jrard 
(man), Hilary (^rorcian), Darren (boy) or Laura (clrl) is fceliiiS when they 
look Ijke that?' or a close paraphrase. The photos v;cre pointed to in a 
randoa order* 

Cross-ra tchiuf;; The set of tabled photo^'.raphs was replaced I'lth another 
set and the child was asked to cratch these to a diffcreiT'U slC £.crocr> 
either age or sex. 

Co nprehension ; The r-even photographs first presented were set out again 
and the child vas told that she v:as being shovia the sanie photos again 
because we wanted to check on how well the model had done wh/it v:e asked, 
and she wis then asked to point to the appropriate photograph in response 
to the question 'Which photograph shovs (sodol's name) feeling (happy, sad 
etc.)? 

iv. Experitrental Dcsifn 

Four boys and four girls in each group were randomly allocated to a photo 
model group (man, woman, boy or girl). They performed the ruatching, 
labelling and coreprehension tasks using the photographs of this model, but 
were given tvro different mod«Dls to cross'-ciatch. For this r^iacon the 
cross-matching task was analysed separately froci the other three cask?. 

Half of the A, 10 and 12 year old children and half of the c^dults crosrt- 
matched two models of the same sex but different age, while half iratch*;d 
two models of the same age but different sex. 
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v> Regults 

ThciTc was no rdgnif icanl school effect and the d-^ita ;rGre therefore 
combined. A analysio of variance of the childrcu's dr*ta v'ith ^»ge 

(5 levels), scz (2 levals), and photo oiodel (4 levels) as between subject 
variables aad tasks (3 levels) as a vithiri subject variable re\r'calcd c-aia 
effects for: 

(^'(4,120) " ^-52' ^ ^ O.OOOl), 
photo laocel (F^^ 120) ^ ^'•60, p < 0.01), 
and task (F(2,120) ^ ^ 0.0001), and 

an interaction between task and photo model (^((; 12O) ^ 2.38, p < 0.05). 

Follow up tests on the age Vc»riable revealed significant differences oaly 
between the 4 and 6 year olds, uhile those on the photo uodel revealed 
significantly ir.ore 'correct' responses to the adult female (Hilary) than 
to the other three models (Tukey tests, p < 0.05). The matching tack vas 
perfortaed significantly better than the cotaprehension task which iu turn 
was performed significantly better than the labelling task (Tukey tests 
p < 0.05), and this is illustrated graphic lly in figure 1, on which the 
means for the cross-matching task are also plotted, consistently inter- 
mediate between the comprthension and labelling tasks. The task by photo 
model interaction arose from the ability of the children to perform the 
matching task equally well regardless of oiodel, vhereas in the cOTnpre- 
hension and labelling tasks, the adult, Hilary, was responded to with 
greater accuracy than the other aiodels. The contrast between Hilary and 
the other models was highly significant j^^j^^ = 18.57, p < 0.001). 

A further analysis of variance including the adult data but omitting the * 
matching data, supported the above interpretation and ^ho incaraction 
between photo model and ta^k disappeared. The prsliaiinary analysis of the 
primary school children for a school effect threw up an Interaction 
between the sex of the child and the se.^ of the photo itcdel v?hich will be 
considered in !£ore detail in the following sections. 
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Figure I 
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vl> Analysis of the ComprehensJ.on Task 



Number 
correct: 



32 n 



2U 



16 



In addition to the iraproveweut with age in children's ability to pick tho 
appropriate enpression frora an array (couprehtansion) , thorr var. also 
differential improvemcnL according to exp^'esnion (Figure 2), The hr.ppy 
expressions were selected with lOOX accuracy by age 8, but there was 
Improvement vith age for fear, anger, disgust, sh$.ma and r.urpriso, the 
last being the nost crarked. Sad expressions Kere no wore correctly 
selected by adults then by A year olJs. 



happy 



f/* diirgusled 

^y: frightened 

:L{^ angry 

r/r - surprised 
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Figure 3 Conuaon Confusions 
Proportions of correct choices, confusions and oth>r choices 
in the comprehension LabU 




An analysio of the errors made in the ccoiprchcnsion task revealed 
consistont tendencies to make particolav errors, or coiiaon coafusionc 
Anger was most frequently confused with dir^j^ust, scdnoss with sh^^iae and 
fear with surr^-ise. The plo chrirts in flcuro 3 i]lur»trate the e>:l<.nl of 
the corr.on confusions. Four ye^jr oldj:'., ac well as bein^^ Ices in.oly th:;n 
six year oldn to pick tho. tairgct expression, vcre I'.ora llKuly to select .^p 
expression which v:as not oa;2 of the confuiiou pair. It vc.s not until 12 
years that there v/c^s any drop in the pcrccnlf.te of co::-;on conCusions, an^^' 
Chis in respect of the angxir/disgust cvA fear /surprise, pairs; adults, 
whose sftloctlons wclO nearly perfect, still mdc sorr,e confucionc? bc-tv.»>ei. 
the sad and a^h^.pad cxprc»ssioas, 

vii. /^-lalys^ v of the Ubenjur: (Pro^jctlon) T ^rk 

Scoring the responses to th^ labelltns tr^^:k pos'^d rest d?-f f Icii-lty . 
Following Ii.ard (1971) paraphrases and situntionrl dofinitioos were 
accepted, for exanple, 'a bit down' and 'sor^ythins dead' were accepted 
for the sad expression but 'thinking* was not. The most rutn^.^rous 
paraphrases were offered in the labelling of shemc and the most coupon 
near misses captured the thoushtf ulnass of the expression and the subdu^id 
affect in vords like 'thinking', 'miserable' and ' resicmbering' . The same 
confusions as in the comprehension t^sk were evident but to a lesser 
extent. The 4 year olds said more frequently than the older children that 
they didn't know what the iiodel was feeling. Very few children su^o;vSt'3:d 
any positive emotion tera^s for the sc^d, angry, disgusted, frightened or 
ashamv^d expressions: a few suggested 'laushlng' and 'jolly' for thj> 
surprised expres-s'lous. 

The impression gi''^^^ figure 1 of a s^nooth progress ion with ag'S fades 
when re"j?onv<5cs to each 'ioption are considered separately. Figure 4 
reveals that the age affect is lacscly a result of the increase in correct 
labelling of surprise a>:d sha-ns, vith soijae contribution also fcom fear. 

A 3-w3y analysis of variance (age x sex :c sex of m^del) of the lab*ellinc 
scores revealed an interaction of the se:c of the child with tho s-:tc of the 
photo model with a tendency for the children to be r.ore c^ccurate when 
labellins models of the opposite seK than when labelling, nodcU of thsir 
own sex (F^ j^gg « 4.57, p < 0.05). This was more uc.rtu^dly the c.?£^^. for 

boys than for girls. 
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Figure A 




vlii. Analysts oC the Cross-Matchl n< ^ Task 



Analysis of errors revealed the sarao coitnon confer loas as In the 
conprehcnsUm trtoh with only one nJ Jit Ion, that \.li.?n given the <Migry 
cxprccflions, Ih^vc was a grcixtor tenrVucy on the pnrt of the- children to 
select the ashai'cd cKprosip Ion thou the dlci:;uf*t exprcs£,lon. Th.-re v ^:i po 
indication that thie confurlon resulted from any pcirticulni coinbinatio'^ of 
iDOdels Ckutchod, 

A 3-vay nnc^lysi^? of vartAncc (ago k ?e>: x type of ta3.tch) of th<i Gcores of 
the. 4, 10 and 12 year olds and adultr sho'JCid rcaln age effects for age 
(F(3 2) ^ 6-57, p < 0.01) and type of r atch (r(i^2 P ^ O.Ol). 

The r.atches of t\.o rodelr* of the soico scm but different age vure pcrfou.*tid 
more successfully than the n:.tchcs of two uiodels of the iia^'i oge but 
opposite soic within each of the four age sroupr:. There uas no si^i^if leant 
difference accordin^;^ to v:hich set of photoj^raphc vas di^^plciycd on the 
uable and vhich waa n3!tch»?d. 

2. The Story Tas k 

This was administered immediately after the photo-tasks e>:ccpt in the case of 
some 4 year olds who needed the interview phased more slowly. The story task 
had three main aims: (a) to see if there vas an age gradient in the ability of 
children to recognise the emotions of target characters in stories; (b) to 
compare the ability of children to recognise situ?wtcd eniotions with their 
ability to recognise emotions in faces and (c) to explore the extent of 
children's ovm experience of ettotioos, and their observational experience of 
adult caotions* Eight emotions wore chosen for investigation: Disgust, Arger, 
Pride, Shai^ic/ guilt, Syii^pathy/kindnoss , Fear, Sadness, Joalouoy. 

Mctbo-d 

(a) Satnple • The chil^Jrcn were a sub-saniple of thocs vho had done the photo- 
test. The photo-test sanple had been enlarged to 32 for statij:tical rec-^oii?., 
and for the stories the original sample of 24 in each r.go group. A, 6, 8, 10, 
and 12 was used. To avoid prolonging the latervlcv, each child v-^^-' questioned 
on four stories only, so each enotlon had tvjclve respoudents, equally aivld«'d 
between girls and boys. 
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(b) Materials. Tl\e otorlcs presented to the children cgcd were based on 

line drawings vliich were dit'-playod as the Qtory vaG told. The c^r. of the target 
child in the Gtory Liatched the eex of tho subject. Ttie ctoriec presented to the 
12 year oldo vho vere in secondary rchool u-erc* on a v,riLtf.n te^ct vhich w*£j 

more elaborate thc.n that uccd vfith the yount;er children. Ao the cinlor^itcd 
vereiona differed in coiiie respects froa the ctoiioe for tbe yourj:.er children, a 
further sat of variau'-s to^ltcd uith ten other 12 yetir old children to eeo 
how far the recponccif: differed in accordance with th»^ etory. 



The content of erch atorj ic briefly outlined bolov. 



3, PRIDE 



4. SimiR/ 



1. DISGUST (Azc 4-10) A child bites an apple and find© v^tzz^^lti. (3 picture:,) 

(Age 12) vrtrlnnt 1. Child rcachc^o through a bole iu a fence to 
retrieve a b3.ll e<xid z^^-^ nuck on hlc^i/hcr haudu. 

2. AlIGER A child lendo hi&/hec bike to a friend and the friend c:cm1.v. it 

up. (1 picture) 

A child vine a cwlLTiing competition, ie awarded a medal and ctundo 
on the podira for applauec, (1 picture) 

(Age 4-10) Child breaks expensive toy, and bli.ineo cib uho is told 
GUILT told off. (3 pictures) 

(Age 12) v?.riant 1 . A child carclcaoly gets uat p^iint on his/her 
jacket oleeve and runs upatairo leaving a trail of pairt on the 
newly decorated hall and staircase. Child then eoaceals ovm 
jacket, puts paint on sibling's jacket who io then told off aod 
puniched. 

variant 2 . Feeling that the abrupt emergence of guilt in th^ 12 
year olds tnight be due to the shock/ horror effects of damage to 
parental property, th^i variant story in ^hich a child dariases 
his/her Wslkaan carelessly and then tccneas slh v^c tried on 
another 12 year old sample. 

5. SYMPATKY/ (Age 4-'10) Child vitnessea friend hurt hici/hercolf in a bicycle 
KINDIISSS accident and takes? hiWhcr hoae to be looked after. 

(Age 12) One of tvo friends runnios off to a fair falle end is 
badly cut on broken glaca. Friend rxccojpaaicc injured child to 
hODpital and laisces fair. 

^* (Ase 4-10) Child is tucked up in bid, but wind Mo"JiO over bn^cido 

lamp. Child vakea euddcnly, tree outaloc baa rr>i2uoucly 
monstrous shape. (3 picturec) 
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(Age 12) Childrc-.n going houe dircusa local mugging. One child has 
to paso through dark passcgc betcacn buildings . Hc/ohe hears 
foototops approaching froii behind. 

7. SADITE SS Pet dog ruoo into road and iM ^iccideutally killed by c^r. 

(3 picturoo) 

8. JEALOUSY / (Age 4-10) Grandparents vioiL ewi give gift to sib, but vot to 
EWVY target: child • Parcttte buy chocs for 8ib and not for target chili* 

(Age 12) var iant 1 > llcv child couos to live in fitrcet ubevc two 
best friends live. One friend pale up with no;? child, and etandG 
old friend up to go out with hin/hcr. 

variant 2> IVo oibs visit grandparcut, cod gisndfatUer' p coveted 
ccnera iG £.r.Ucd for and giv^.n to one of then (fr^ruily rathca- then 
peer group setting). 

Any differences produced by varying the ctory vrill be diccuseed duting 
conoideration of the results. 

(c) Proce^urc^ The child listened to the ctory, 5>nd vao then rooked: 

(i) V^hat does X feel? (lot spontaneous reapcusc) 

(ii) Could he/che feel anything else? (2nd npoataneous rccpouse) 

(iii) Two other pojoible adjrccnt enotious vcre nentioned rmd the child 
asked, Could he feol X "or Y? (elicited reeponoeo) 

ThG adjacent oaotiono vere as follovs: Diggust (frightened, 
surprised); />ng er (frightened, sad); Pride (happy, shy) 
Aohaaed/guilty (frightened, happy); Kind/ cynpathe tic (frightened, 
proud); Fear (aad, cross); Sadness (cross, frightened); 
Jealous y (cross, sad). 

(iv) Finally if the child had not wentioned target eciotion or synonj^i, 
hc/che yas asked. Could X feel, or be foclios, proud, distrusted, 
ashasaed, Gtc% 

The adjacent emotions usre cientioned to csiplore the direction of diffvtjiioa of 
the target eiaotion, and uere selected as possible in relation to the story, 
produced in pilotage, and in the case of Shcne/guilt to distinguish those vho 
were happy to shift blame to soacone else, and thoee i;ho felt that falsa 
accusations were \^ong. Tlie children cere allo\iod to talk freely vithin the 
time limits of the interview and the story task x?as tepotd and transcribed* 
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Results 



(a) Chlldrr.aVg id e ntification of the target er.oti on In the fitory 

In considering tha children's responses account had to be taken of the fact that 
children's language differs from adult languase and even nore fron conventional 
research-cpenk. There v/ere, for instance, very few spontcineous mentlonfl of 
disgust (7) pride (16) shame/guilt (8) sympathy/kindness (1) or jc&lousy (7), 
but children used various combinations of fansill<3r terms such as angry, sad* 
frightened or paraphraces of various kinds to convey the flavour of the emotion. 
Children also tended, especially after 8 years, to give cocipiex responses \:ith 
tvo or r»ore terwc. If the terms uere more or less synonynious , e.g. annoyed and 
angry, they vere counted as a single response. If they contcin.:J another emotion 
e*g. angry and sad, each enotion was counted separately. 

Table 1 (over) contains the results for the five cwotioas which were relatively 
unproblemetic, and V7hich show almost no developmental gradient, especially in 
the age range 6-10. The main exception to this was the tendency of the 12 year 
olds to introduce complex and qualificatory responses, especially in the case of 
pride, sadness and anger. The two other noteworthy gradients are in fear, where 
the A year olds only made two target responses, and seotaed to favour sad and 
angry as alternatives. This may be either because fear is not well differ-- 
entiated from a generalised upset state, or because upset state at that age 
often entails tears which the children interpret in a Jamesian way as sadness, 
or because fear is a less familiar emotion owing to the protection given to 
children. The other is in sympathy/kindness, where a rather complex story of 
the child witnessing an accident and then going to the rescue vss used. There 
was therefore a biphasal reaction (a) the feeling anJ (b) the helpirg action. 
As Table 1 shows there is an abrupt transition between 10 and 12 to'^ards th: 
action or helping side. 

These five emotions appear well differentiated with regard to the orain core of 
the emotion. The diffusion towards other emotions is limited. Surprise becones 
connected with pride in achievement at 8 and is de rigueur at 12 reflec'ing 
cultural or subcultural repudiation of being over confident, brash, full of 
oneself or conceited. The older children may also be more couiicious of the fine 
line which can separate success from failure in a coiap»3titive world. 
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Table 1. 


Children' c identlf icction of target enotion in storier,- No of chJldrpu proOucin,, ....v.ot 
cirtotionG in the 1st cpontiancouc response and other emotions mentioned in the ist auu ^uo 
spontaneouc xeaponses. (S - 12 in each age group) 


• 








1 PRIDK t 


SADNESS 


ANGER 


SYHPATHY/KINDNKSS 




• 


Age 


1st 
resp. 

proud , 


< 

other 1 
emotions | 


Ist 

rccp. 

aad. 


other 1 
eoiotions 


1 

1st 
recp. 


other 
emotions 


l8t 

feel 
for 


reop. 
help T. 


other 
emotions 


1 
1 

1 
\ 
J 




let 
reap. 


other 
ewotions 






10 




- 


11 


scared 1 


8 


sad 3 


8 


2 


10 


happy 1 






2 


9od 
linger 


5 
3 


■ 

: 

1 


6 


12 




strong 1 
thankful 1 


12 


guilty 1 
angry 1 


12 


sad 5 


10 




10 


cross 1 
ashamed 1 
truck dumb 


1 




9 


oad 
surprise 


5 
1 




8 


12 




surprise 3 


12 


fear 2 
guilt 2 


12 

e 


sad 8 
urprise 1 
disgust 1 


10 


2 


12 








12 


surprise 


1 




10 


12 




surprise 2 
relief 1 


12 


fear 5 
guilt 2 


11 


s&d 5 
fear 1 


8 


2 


10 


fear 1 
not scared 
to help 1 






12 


surprise 


3 




12 


11 


e 


surprica 5 
shock 2 
fear 1 
nervous 1 
^barrasacd 1 
sad 1 
relief 1 


9 


fear 6 
anger 3 
-'iHlt 2 

*y Ll X 1 U *» 

shock 1 
iirried 1 
sulky 1 


12 

s 

difi 


S6d 6 
fear 7 
jrprise 1 
appointed 1 


1 


10 


11 


guilt 1 






12 


surprise 
lonely 


1 






57 
95% 


surprise 11 
shock 2 
fear 1 
nervous 1 
ibo trussed 1 
sad 1 

strong 1 
thankful 1 

16 


56 
93% 


fear 14 
Suilt 7 


55 
92Z 


sad 27 
fear 8 
'lurnrlse 3 


37 


16 


53 
88% 


guilty/ 
ashaned 
cross 


2 
1 


78% 


surprise 
anger 
' lonely 


6 
3 
1 








err 


sympathy 1 disgust 1 
harried 1 disappointed 1 
sulky 1 alright 1 
(•« indignant) 

COPY AVAILABLE 






17 





15 

The guilt and fear connected to sadness may be a r^ory effect for failing in 
responsibility to'^ards a pet dog who is killed ♦ Anger secr^s to have a raarked 
tendency to Jiffuoe tovrards radness* 'riiis uay be e story effect because an^er 
towards the doer of the daaage wight be conibined with sadnej>s about the da*;ago 
to the bike* On the other hand, this diffusion ac<y have deeper roots, as rr^^^^ 
without opportunity for action can easily turn into depression or sadness* It 
may be that both anger and ssdncss are differentiated out of a more gener^.l 
upset state, and retain their connection \:hich is also present in the language 
of emotion v-hich children may hear which often nakes an equivalence tetvc-^en t\\^ 
two emotions: 'It wakes me sad when you do that** 

Second spoptaoeous rw-^sponses and elicited respons es * 

The testing of this diffusion by the "VJhat else could s/he feel?* question and 
by specific elicitation of responses to tvo other suggested etaotions doco not 
markedly change the picture (Table 2)* The question MJhat else could e/he 
feel?' produced a response froni about half the children, frequently in the shape 
of a synonym of the target eaotion* In the case of the tvo suggested adjacent 
emotions, the children themselves pre-empted the suggested enotion in the case 
of pride where the children spontaneously picked out the elation of the enotion 
by using "happy" in their responses. In the case of shame/guilt, the children 
also used "happy" to express the relief of getting out of trouble by shifting 
the blame. Sadness as a suggested emotion was also pre-eupted by the children 
in the case of jealousy* Less than half the children responded to the elicited 
emotions by accepting them. 

The low rate of response to ths ancillary questions may be duc-> to the children 
having shot their bolt in the first answer, or to children" s difficulty in 
envisaging concurrent emotions (Harter 1980), or to children" s sensitivity to 
the transition from conversational discussion to interrogation. Sadness v.^s the 
emotion with the greatest apparent diffusion towards both anger and fear, and 
fear was the emotion with the least diffusion* This is probably due to story 
context effects where the accident to the pet involved a blamable agent. 
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Table 2* F^eepoaoca to queotlon M^hat alr.e could s/he £ecl?* 

and the ellclt&tton of two adjtaceat erioCloaa 
N =60, all ages together 



Emotion 



Dioguot 



2nd sponteneou^ 
reoponcc 



Ho of oubjccts 
respondl:u5 



25 



RerJ f Irr.rtlon 
of target 



Uo of rccponro.e 



Acccptfinco of suggc^/lcd 
cd jr*cenC cnotlonG 



Anger 


33 1 


10 


Pride 


32 


10 


Shame/ 


23 


7 


oii< 1 t 






Syroi/Cvthy/ 


16 


1 


kindness 






Fear 


25 


14 


Sadness 


23 


10 


Jealousy 


30 


11 



Ho of cubjccts 
acceptin{; 



si'.rprise ccceptcd 
fear accepted 

8cd accepted 
fear accepted 

shy accepted 
happy prc-*oa:ptcd 

fear accepted 
happy pre-cnipCid 

fear accepted 
proud to help 

ang-sr accepted 
eGdn<2»e accepted 

anger accepted 
fear accepted 

cross accepted 
ead pre-ettptcd 



29 
13 

27 
13 

29 



21 



21 
27 

18 
13 

31 
22 

12 
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The three eiaotions which v/ere problematic, in contrast to the five alrosiiy 
exanlned, were Disgust, Shame and Jcalour-y* 



Disgust. 



The revulsion against obnoxious and aversivc food substances is a genetically 
progranrr.ed reaction, though uhat counts as aversive \fithin a culture is only 
partially based on individual reactions to sriiell and ta-ctie vbich bccone rapidly 
CQbcddcd in culturally developed food customs and cleaidinass aor^.^s* The tvo 
stories used each reflected one of these sets of norms. In tha litcrrxture on 
facial expression (Eknan 1982, Izard 1971) disgust is liaked v:ith contecipt 
because contempt appears to use the raising raid curling of the upper lip snd 
wrinkling of the nose as part of its facial convention. Disgust revulsion 
from smells and substances is however only tenuously arsociated ^'ith contenpt 
which is an enotion wholly based on a conviction that the Individual or 
behaviour falls below some complex systec of evsluated uorpis by reason of souc 
deficiency of character or judger»:Cnt. The original genetically progran/aed 
reaction has at this stage become diffused into anger and dislike. 

As we have said earlier, disgust is not a term used by children, the nearest 
equivalent being 'yuk' or horrible. These and other synonjms and periphrases 
such as nasty, sick, terrible, v/ere grouped together as indicating a grasp of 
the target emotion. Tlie results are sho\/n in Table 3 below. 

The pattern of responses diverges sornevhat from the pattern of the five veil 
established emotions. One reason for this is that after 6 the tena 'yuck* 
passes out of use, probably under social pressure at home and school, and the 
basic revulsion feeling seems to become more diffuse v;lth a move tovards an^er 
(18 tnenclons) surprise (9) and shock and fear (9), Just over 61% of the 
subjects respond In tha target category. It may be that we are looking at the 
dilution and diffusion of one of the primitive 'feels' which free- the expressive 
element in it for vider usas^ 
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Table 3* First: and rccond spontaneous responses lo disgust story 





1 








Arc No 


Diisguoc, horrible, tiacty etc Other euoiloas 








Isc & ?n'l 


VGs pon 




4 12 


10 


an£et 


1 








sad 


1 


3 






happy 


1 




6 12 


9 


anger 


3 








sad 


2 


.6 






surprise 


1 




8 12 


6 


sad 


5 








anger 


3 


9 






fear 


1 




10 12 


10 




3 








surprise 


1 


4 


12 12 


5 


anger 


7 




story version 1 




surprise 


5 


14 


(dog muck on hands) 


shame 


1 








sad 


1 




12 10 


3 


fear 


6 




story version 2 




shock 


2 




(map.gocs In apple) 


sad 


3 


15 






surprise 


2 








anger 


1 








dbt est egain 


1 




total 70 


43 










61f^ 
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If dlasust «ud revulsion lone their specificity o.s the children dovtlop, ths 
enotionc of shaue Knd jealouay follow a Boioswhjt different course. Bcch of 
these arc enocionr. which dep.;nd heavily- on cocnitive ccheceo for their 
specificity. Sha'Wyiiilt rr.quifea the intevn-illcatioa of a cor.iib cnt to 
behavioural tior.-s, md jct;loucy dcpcpJi. oii dtviiop-d er.pccuct.ioij 3 &\k.-cI cc-cirl 
relationnhips. Doth in l:hic taeV. and in the rcr«i.lif- of childroji'f; owu 
cxpariences these tvo f-.otions arc leae. reU ditciifluated ar.d in,dovctood. 

Shaca/ guj] t 



The atory for thaco \'L:fi based oa a chrul doJuj, dcj^^c <vad then &hiflinc tho 
blaue to cuothsr. ihiv- vcis eJccd at the tr£.ncitior\ bctrcor. Ghana vhich itj 
conaected vith public orpo^urc, end £;uilc v-hich is b.c:.?d on r.u inv.v.i-a q-prcicxl 
of one's o^jn conduct, but the vordc '£,uilt>' r.nd 'cr-haftad' have £:c'-nticr.ll7 
partially ovc-rlappinc: fielda the rord '&char.ed' vca occd iu ccUing th ; childica 
about their o^m experiences. 'Happy' yac pl&uncd cs one of tha tvo elicited 
emotions, but ee it turned out, eo nauy of tho children opted for it in their 
■ respouoeo thr.t it was dropped, and as eo fev children nen!:AovH-.d elicms end fiuilt 
in their responses, they ;;ere ached specif icnlly whether it wis a poK.:ible 
eootion in the story contest. 

The story variant nuj have had sone efftct at ago 17. aud the rcGults for bath 
versions, daaaca to parents' property, d«^.'.se to own property and falce 
accucatioa of sib are presented in Table i;. 

The Ei^jority of the children reco-aiccd shsne an a pospibla feeling but it 
not one they spontaneously chose. This iviy have been an effect of the story 
where the dsMje vaa to the child's property albeit an expensive toy or in the 
case of variant 2 a Y3lh-.i:n. Guilt Eay bo ctroogly Gcsccistod vrith the sc^.le of 
the d.%-J2£e acti the saosaiity of the offetice, chilar£.n'f. pos sesjiioo'? bein5 les£ 
Important th.m the nevly painced hall and sCiircasc in variant 1. The fcclias 
of 'gled to get off when soiieoue else is aceusad 5:3y outirolsh the guilt of 
nakins a felsa accusation. Varyins the story jni^jht produce r.orc guilt 
idcatification at en earlier aje. Houevcv the shift to rccosnitiou o£ ^uilt at 
ase 12 is clear in responses to both versions and thio ti^y reflect a develop- 
mental gmdieac in the internalioatioa fad ccpociAlly tha coi'-aitf^cat to' notuo of 
behaviour ^fhich the younger children vrith (.heir blitha f.ttitude to chifciu-; the 
blacje have not yet developed, even though they nif.ht acb-owlcdgc aa a 

possible caotion for the story's target character. 
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Shanje* Stoiy 

Table A. 1st cpontancous and 2nd sponLaneovis responses 
together with elicited refipoiuics 



Age Uo 


suilcy 

croes vitrh 
eelf ,nau£;hLy 
1st reiponoo 


other 

(let & 2nd 
responses) 

1 




hippy 
1st 

rctpon.-.a 


other 


1 

c>n clic:5- 
1 

cation 


4 12 




2 


angry 








3 






6 








sad 


2 














6 12 




1 


angry 


3 


happy/ 




6 






10 








sad 


2 


ancry 


1 
















fear 


1 














8 12 




1 


sad 


1 


angry/ 




9 


Strong/ 




10 












sad 


1 




brave 


1 




10 12 




1 


sad 


z 


happy/ 




7 


surprise 




8 








angry 


1 


^ad 


3 




proud 


1 














good/ 






















bad 


1 










12 12 




8 


sad 


7 






0 


happy 


A 


6 


(variant 


1) 


fear 


A 




















surprise 


2 














12 10 




6 


sad 


3 






A 


proud 


1 


A 


(variant 


2) 


angry 


1 








relieved 


1 










fear 


I 




















stupid 


1 














■Total 70 
5o 




19 

27% 










29 




• 


A A 
632 
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Jealous/envious 



These nre dlocJ ngulchablc ae appraJrals of eL-otlon tn ndulL usage, but it wis 
found during pilotrgc thai young children did not o^Xjx to recojuicc partial 
favour to another uulecs it wac cnbodlcd tn soi. clhlni, concrete. This r.jy b'j a 
disadventnge of the picture story fora. Josloury wuc not la the active 
vocabulary oi' the children who described the eruolloni^ of the t.ii£ct child in the 
story cainly in tcrits of sad and/or angry £eellu£3. 



Table 5. Children's rcaponrat, to Jc.?louoy story 
Rav! Gcorc ii of 1st opont:ane»^»ii;> rcrpc'iic:i5 and 
rcGponi^cc to clicit^tion of jecloucy acccptfvblc Usuv 



Age No 



4 12 



6 12 



8 12 



10 12 



jealoua 
mentioned 
alone or In 
combined 
reaponccs 



12 12 
Isc variant 
(peer eetting) 



12 10 
2nd varia.nt 
(fatally setting) 



Total 70 



7 

mention 

5 m 



sad, ur'!-.cC 
left out 



10 



58 



54% 
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ansry 



14 



co::bincd 



sad/lonely 



sad/angr5' 3 
Bod/ 

left out 1 



sad/^tj^ry 1 
lonely/ 
r-ad/upcet 1 
^rocs/ jeclo»i5/ 
upset 1 



^nrry/ 
uprct 
cai/ 
jealoua 



10 



other 



ealouo 
cceptcc! 
m elici- 
Atioa 



didu*t 
like 

father & 
uother 



let doy-a 



put out 



4% 



12 



10 



44 



24 



It is notable that sad, lonely, upset and loft out proviso ones CGnponent of c^^ch 
of the combined responses. K thcce are added to the other 'snd' answers, rhir. 
forms a total of responses in this catoj^ory, so that 66?, of tho rc5pon>^.e3 
mention cc'dncns* An£^?r v^s part of 18 rc*;pon£irS. Tho second rcs^^ci L"**... arc n-jt 
included in the above tohlQ becaus-^, plthou^h thr^y sliow a hhlft UoiciJs; an^^Kfi 
(16 responr^fS versus 12 for sadness), they otht?rwise do not alter Lh^.* picUirc. 

Jealousy is one of tha enotionc nost frequently attributed to chiiuioa vho 5%1 
anger cr sulk as a result of upsets In parcnt-child-slblin^, relai ioai^hips. 
Theco results cho'v/, however, that jealousy es felt is not the sarae ar. jealou^^y 
as ascribed. Wliat is felt is sadness and an<;cr alone or in combitn tXon . The 
terra jealousy docs not describe a distinctive emotion, but describes pc.rLicul;>r 
situations in interfcrsonal relationships vhcre r.ni^c r or sadness i$ felt bcCt:.uc«G 
the relationship is understood to embody CApcclntions and rules \:hicb arc bciiu^; 
violated. The development of the social unclerstcndin^ which ernbidios these 
rules is a lengthy piocoss, and the psychologi cal talk fsbout sibXiu;; jealouoy 
embodies the sophisticated understanding of psychologicts Tvnd docs not pick out 
some distinct emotional feci In the children. 



Complex: re s ponses 

Increasing corapler.ity of response is a feature of the answers as the children 
get older, and this is especially evident between the ages of 10 and 12, where 
the triple oi multiple response is as frequent as the single response. This 
appears to be caused by the growth of a taore finely shaded view of er:otional 
reactions. Even by 6, hov;evcr, children are mentioning uore than one emotion in 
their responses. 

Table 6. No. of different eaiotions in comple:; responses to the idorf tif ication 
of emotion in stories. Raw scores* 



Age 


1 Ci^sotlon 


2 esotions 


3 or more ctioc Iops 


D.K. etc 


Tot a J. 


4 


76 


9 




U 


96 


6 


64 


30 


2 




96 


8 


45 


47 


3 


1 


96 


10 


50 


44 


2 




96 


12 


27 


/.2 


27 




96 




262 


172 


34 


12 
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3. Children's o^ni cxperlcnco of cpottong and the i r observational cxpori cnco 
of adult erotlon 



After the children had co-aplattd the r.tory t^xr.k thuy veic askt-d about thoir o..n 
and adult's experience of ^slx of the c^ght o^otlon^3 inv^T.tigra.cd, This redac- 
tion wns to curtrtl the length of the inttrviev: to one which the schooU av.d the 
younger children could accommodate. The cciotloim relectcd vorc: dn^er, 
pride, sh.ine, fear> sadness and jealousy. The children v:ore sshCid: 

(I) Do you ever fc;v?l angry, proud, ashaacd etc? 

(II) What niskiis you feel an^ry etc? 

(Hi) Do srov^T up people ever feel angry etc? 

(Iv) What X'lc^ios them feci angry etc? In the ccbo of eager the childtttU 
initially concentrated on adult anj,cr vtuh children and so a 
supplciaentary question van a$J:ed: 

(v) Do groin up people ever feel an^ry about othur thincx. or only vith 
children? 

(vi) V/hat other things make them ansO'? 

Six emotions respondr>d to in each age group by 12 children would yield 72 
responses for children's enotions and another 72 for adult emotiout Not all 
children, hovrever, vere able to give ini:CancC8 of each emotion, and ootce, 
especially the younger ones, denied that they or adults kno^m to theu actually 
experienced some of the emotions* There were 187 responses which \;ere denials, 
don't knovs, or inability to cite an Instance but these were unevenly 
distributed as betvcen age groups, as between eaotions* and as bet\'ecn child and 
» adult Instances* 



Table 7. Incidence by age of responrec of denial, don't knov and inability to 
racall instances. Raw scores for cocabiued emotions. Percentages iu 
brackete • 





Child's Ea 


otlons 


Adul t ' s 


Emot ions 


Total 






Denial & 




Denial & 




Denial & 


Age 


Possible 


nul resp. 


Possible 


nul resp. 


Possible 


nul rasp. 


A 


72 


36 (50Z) 


72 


42 (58%) 


144 


78 (5<:^X) 


6 


72 


21 (29Z) 


72 


27 (37*') 


144 


48 (33S) 


8 


72 


5 (7Z) 


72 


21 (25.'?) 


144 


26 (lOX) 


10 


72 


13 (18Z) 


72 


13 (ISX) 


144 


26 cisro 


12 


72 


3 (4%) 


72 


9 (12X) 


144 


12 (SX) 
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There is a steep decline in the number of responses which deny or profess 
ignorance or fail to provide instances of the eraocion as the child gats older. 
The steepest gradient is between 4 and 6 and this probably reflects an increased 
ability to deal uith interrosation discourse , as veil es increasing experience 
and better organicstlon of memory. However, as will be seen in the ne/1 table, 
there are some of the six emotions which appear less familiar, are probably less 
frequent in experience, and so provide greater problems of memory search in 
providing instances unless or until direct or vicarious experience enables sotie 
degree of generalisation. There were fewer instances of adult e>:pciieacc at all 
ages though the difference for the 10 & 12 year olds is very small. 




Denial practically drops out in the older children (8 instances: 6 in jealousy, 
one in pride, and one in fear). By this; response is mainly affected by 
failure to provide instances. 

Table 8 shows that the tendency to deny or not to be able to provide instances 
. of emotions grows as the eiuotions become more complex and more dependent on 
social rules and social expectations which the younger children have as yet not 
fully laaatered. As the children's identification of the emotion in the stories 
shov/s, pride was almost exclusively identified with happiness, and anger, 
happiness, sadness and fear appear to be 'basic emotions'. Shame and jealousy 
cause more difficulty. One exception to this is the heavy denial of the 
experience of sadness by the 4 year olds. Shields and Duveen (1983) found that 
the younger children of their sample did not seem to discinguish anger and 
sadness, attributing the same causes to both, though by 5 dlstinctioQS were 
beginning to appear within a general 'upset state'. It may be the same 
undifferentiated 'upset state' which accounts for the 4 year olds' difficulties 
with sadness, but it aiay also be that bereavesient vhich is the main attributable 
cause of sadness from 6 years on is not part of their experience, or is 
mitigated for them by their parents. 

Denial of e^notion either in their own experience or in their observed experience 
was twice as coraion as responses of don't know and no instance there were 125 
instances of denial as opposed to 62 of the other categories. This may mean 
that there is a repressive mechanism v/orking to render memo4les of unpleasant 
emotion less accessible, but it may also reflect the sheltex afforded to 
children, and also the lov; icidence of unple^'sant emotions other than anger in 
their environment generally, except in e^edia draas. 
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Table 8% The incidence of responses of denial, don*c know and 
failure to provide instances by enotion 

t 



1 




Anger 






Pride 




Sadness 




Fear 






Shane 




Jealousy 


chlld/adulc 




A 


T 


C 


A 


T 


C 


A 


T 


C 


A 


T 


C 


A 


T 


C 


A T 


Age h 


2 


2 


A 


3 


A 


7 


10 


9 


19 


A 


5 


9 


7 


10 


17 


10 


12 22 


6 


2 


1 


3 


1 


5 


6 


2 


• 2 


4 


6 


7 


13 


4 


5 


9 


6 


7 13 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I 


1 


0 


2 


2 


1 


3 


4 


1 


6 


7 


J 


9 12 


10 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


2 


0 


2 


0 


3 


3 


5 


2 


7 


A 


8 12 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


3 


4 


7 


0 


3 3 


Total 


4 


3 


7 


6 


10 


16 


14 


14 


23 


11 


19 


30 


20 


27 


47 


23 


36 59 


X from 120 
responses 






(>7. 






13% 






237. 






25% 




39 






49% 
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Tlie differences in children's responses to the different emotions is also 
reflected in their ability to produce positive instances of situations which 
caused thesi to feel each emotion. In Table 9 the inverse gradient to that shovAi 
in Table 8 appears* Anger is by far the best producer of plausible instances* 
On avci'^ge each child rcspondant produced 4.4 instances v/hcreas Pride (average 
3.4) Sadness (3,2) and Fear (3.2) are not far behind. Shame (2,2) and Jealousy 
(2.2) have a bare mininua response rate, totally lacking the fluency of the 
children discussing anger. 

The variety of children's experiences of emotion 

The variety of personal and observational experience, especially in fariili2:r 
eniotionG is considerable, and naturally forms a similar picture to tha data in 
the previous section. One difficulty in presenting it is cauf^ed by the level of 
categorisation, v/here a category between the superordinate of, say an^di: and the 
detail of the individual anecdote has to be chosen. If anger is categorised by 
whom it is directed against, there are only five categories in the child's 
experience: parents, siblings, other adults (curiously enough not teachers), 
peers and self. In the case of adults there are also five: children, other 
family members, other adults, self and circumstance, and combinations between 
the last three e.g. getting the sack, being struck off the register at college, 
the cooker blov;lng up, etc. If, on the other hand, anger is categorised by what 
people get angry about, the categories multiply although there are groups of 
similar instances, e.g. damage to possessions, fighting and injury. Eventually 
a light categorisation was used based mainly on the theme of the angry 
instances. In the case of children's anger, many of the thenes e.g. breach of 
property rules (taking without asking) are cotmnon to both sibling and peer 
group, and these were combined. This isolated a group of occasions for anger 
which were unique to the peer group, and also tnentioaed only by children of 10 
and 12, namely: name calling, ignoring and excluding, showing off, bossing, 
letting down and private jokes. These express the rubs of coping with the 
social life of the peer group when relationships become more important in the 
building of self concept. 

Adult anger was inflated by a probe used during the interview. The children's 
first impulse was to instance adult anser with children and they were then asked 
whether adults got angry about anything else besides children. This drew on a 
vast array of observed adult anger in uniquely specified contexts ransing from 
adultery, burglary and bag snatching to irritation when their football te^ta lost 
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Table 9. 



The number of different categories of coatextualised instances 
of emotion felt by the children themselves or obcerved in adults. 
Raw ocores. 



Emotions 



Anger 
Child 

Adult with 

child 

Adult 



Sadneiis 

Child 

Adult 



Fear 

Child 

Adult 



Pride 
Child 
Adult 



Shame 
Child 
Adult 



Jealousy 

Child 

Adult 



Categories 
of situation 



16 



29 



29 



- 47 



20 
21 



18 
22 



13 
22 



10 
10 



7 
7 



A,c;e 



10 



r" 



5 



13 



10 



-7 



46 



11 



.49 



11 



2 
3 



12 
8 



8 
5 



8 
8 



3 
3 



5 
7 



5 
2 



5 
6 



2 
0 



6 
2 



17 



8 
6 



10 
11 



7 
7 



6 
2 



3 



9 
8 



3 
3 



12 



17 



12 



-24 



12 



11 

13 



11 

9 



6 

5 



6 
4 



Total 



226 



48 



96 
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94 



90 



121 



a gawe. Although anger vith children provided the most nuraerous sot of 
instances (77), these fall into 18 categories, vjhereas the 56 instances of 
observed fidult anger provide 29 distinct themes even after placing family 
arguments of all kinds including arguiients about driving and about woaoy or 
mother daughter dicputes in one category. 

The problens of categorisation which arise in the case of anger also arise for 
the other emotions. For instance to include Instances of breaking a vase, 
throwing an insufficiently extinguished match into a vjastepaper basket, and 
hiding one's uncle's oars and being unable to find the^a again because the rain 
has washed away the narker, all in a single category of loss or dam^.c to 
property for which the child felt guilt or shame illustrates the sacrifice of 
individual experience which such categorisation entails. Enough, hovrever, 
remains to show the relative spread of experience as between emotions, end also 
the proportion of the different categorised emotional situations mentioned by 
each age group. In general the picture is the satae as that chovn in other parts 
of the data, a sharp and significant rise in the variety of instances betucen 4 
and 6, a levelling off between 6 and 10 and then another sharp rise between 10 
and 12. The A year olds are in a nursery school where they have recently 
emerged from the protective environment of hoae. They are aware of anger and 
fear, but sadness they find difficult to instance specifically and the negative 
emotions appear to be poorly discriminated as yet. Pride in achievement is also 
unfamiliar and only emerges as school experience introduces them to competition. 
The older children provide tauch fev;er categories of pride in achievement for 
children than for adults, reflecting the narrower sphere of children's 
activities. 

Do these data support t he existence of a latency period bctv/een 6 & 10? 

One notable feature of the results for all three tasks, both the photo-task, the 
story task and the accounts of the child's experience is a sharp rise in 
response rate and response accuracy between A and 6 and between 10 and 12 years 
for n?arly all tasks with a levelling off between the ages of 6 and 10. The two 
rises may be the effect of transitional periods in the child's experience caused 
by entry into infant school and secondary school respectively with the aLteudant: 
impetus to the reorganisation of relationships and thin'r^ing and the entry into 
nev7 modes of discourse. 

The levelling off between 6 and 10 may be due to the ab^rence of such trans- 
Q itions, but it may also be due to latency in emotional growth and in the 
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development of emotional understanding. The 6 year oldG In this sanple are 
armed with a good knoi;lcdge of both emotional expression and the common emotions 
encountered in their daily lives and this v;orking knowledge may suffice until 
the combined effects of puberty and the transition to sGcondary school effect 
dramatic changes. More research on a larger sample within a wider envlronuent 
and using more refined taethods of investigation would be needed to establish 
such a period of latency. 

Comparison of story tas ks and photo- tasks 

children in each ase group perfonned all five tasks, that is, comprGhension 
and labelling of photographs, situationcil labelling of a story tack, and provid-- 
ing instances of their and of adults' experiences of the emotion, A copparicon 
for three emotions - anger, sadness and fear is given below. (As the interpret- 
ation of the shawe story was complex, it was left out of this analysis*) 

The five tasks were compared by giving a score of 1 for succesf^ and 0 for 
failure to each child for each task. In respect of the photo&raphic tasks, the 
score was for comprehension or labelling of the one photograph displaying the 
emotion under consideration, - Comparison of success on each task 

for each emotion showed significant differences according to tasks (by Cochran's 
Q, p < 0.05), Paired comparisons showed that, in relation tc anger, the 
children were more likely to attribute anger to the story character and to give 
instances of situations provoking anger than to comprehend or label anger in the 
photograph. For fear, the children were least succtrsful with the labelling 
task, and for sadness they were most successful with the story (HcKemar's test, 
p C 0.05). In general, taking anger, sadness and fear together, the children 
were most successful at the story task, next at citing instances of both their 
own and adults' experiences of eniotion, and least successful at labelling and 
comprehending photographs of expressions. 



Table 10. Comparison 


of children's perfortaance 


on 5 tasks 


In relation to 3 


emotions . 


Percentages of 


children 


correctly pe 


rfontiiiig each task 


(N = 60) 












Anger 


Fear 


Sadness 


Average 




X 


% 


Z 


Z 


Labelling 


70 


35 


83 


63 


Comprehension 


60 


65 


63 


63 


Story 


92 


77 


92 


87 


Child Instances 


92 


82 


75 


83 


Adult Instances 


97 


68 


73 


79 
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Surjnary 

1 . Tho rocop; nltlon of o uiot ion in p hotoytf^M ^^g. 

The dGgrce to uhich doveloirji^nt can be naid to take place in the photo- 
recognition tashs depoadiJ both on the emotion and the ta?k. In general, the 
labellins of expressions without verbal clue, though better th&n chiuce, is leos 
good than cued recognition at all ages. The number of correct rospoaseo 
accelerates between 4 and 6 years ixnd thereafter the curve of increase flattens, 
the 12 year olds and adults being only slightly better than the 6 year olds. 
SklU in cross matchins expressions rises slov^ly until tho age of 10 and then 
accelerates betveen 10 and 12, with the 12 year olds showing near adult 
proficiency. In the comprehension task \:here recognition is cued vcrbtilly there 
are tvo acceleration points in development, betv^een 4 and 6 and butv^ecn 10 and 
12. 



2. The recof;nitioa of emo t ion in stories 

Children's recognition of emotion contextualiscd by stories shoved that even the 
youngest children could identify either the target emotion or a nain component 
of the target emotion in the case of anger, sadness, disgust, pride and 
sympathy. Fear was not well differentiated from sadness (5 responses) and 
anger (5 responses) by the A year olds and this may show the persistence of an 
undifferentiated 'upset state' at this age. Two emotions showed change over 
age, - disgust and sympathy. Disgust appeared to attenuate Erom the primitive 
revulsion syndrome still predominant at 4 and 6 and diffuse towards anger and 
surprise as the children got older. Sympathy which was initially an empathic 
response to the accident of a friend became more heavily laced with active 
helping at 12 years. Shame and guilt were not first choices in response to the 
false accusation story by the majority of children under 12, though a majority 
at each age were prepared to accept it as a possible emotion in the circum- 
stances. The emergence of guilt and shame at 12 seems to show the eiuargance of 
a commitiiient to behavioural standards not apparent in the younger children. 
Jealousy was interpreted as anger and sadness and does not appear to be an 
emotion suae generis. The development in the definition of this emotion 
probably lies in the cognitive realm in an understanding of social rclationshipn 
and the rules and expectations which govern them in the culture. 

Development in the understanding of stories lay in the greater complexity of the 
older children's responses and their greater understanding of cnibivalence and 
emotional blends. 
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3. Children's accounts of occasions of eiso tlo n in thenculveg and adults 
There is a considerable development in fluency of recall and example giving over 
age. Tlie stepped gradient between A and 6 and 10 and 12 once taore appears* The 
younger children, the A year olds and some 6's were dicpOsScd to deny that thoy 
or adults felt certain of the emotions and half the 4 year olds did not glvu 
examples, but this tendency varied for different- r.ffecLG, sadncf^s, F-haue and 
jealousy provided fcv;ost occasions for recall. Pride end auger vorc loa.ot 
affected. 

In addition to the greater fluency v;lth age, the rauge and variety of instances 
of etnotion also Increased, and the adult cxaraples contain wore variety th^in the 
child exaciples, especially in anger and pride. 

Discuss ions 

This study maintains the grounding of eniotlon in the appraisal of situations and 
indicates that an understanding of situation increases with the growth of 
experience. Some recent studies of children's understanding of emotion have 
tended to trace development as a transition auay frora a situation douiinated 
notion to one based on Inner mental factors* (Harris et al 1981, Harris & 
Olthof 1982.) It may be that older children are aore aware of inner psycho- 
logical factors In emotion, but it would be a mistake to link developtnent to a 
substitution of Internal mental factors for situated emotion. It might be wise 
to consider children's understanding of emotion as the development of taore 
complex schemata in v/hich both situation and internal factors such as personal 
history, disposition and mood are taken into joint account. Unsituated einocion 
would not normally be considered an advanced index in personality development, 
and a mental model of emotion which demotes situation is unlikely to be 
serviceable iu real life vhen a knowledge of the kinds of situation which 
provoke emotional reactions would be an important component of social skill. 

If the growth in children's understanding of emotion as an org^».nis.^d construct 
is to be investigated seriously both their kno»;ledge of situational factors and 
their knowledge of internal psychological factors would have to ba considered 
together to soe if and how these factors change with age and how they interact* 
A conversational interview interlaced with specific tasks would seea to b<? the 
best approach, and the age range A~12 with a possible extension to 1^ would be a 
suitable age range. It is important that a broadly based approach ahould bo 
employed to counteract the 'bittiness' of mc\\ of the current recor.vch, and to 
provide some ground for tackling the theoretical confusion which is still 
endemic in the study of this important topic. 
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